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that will be heard. It is from materialism that they hope 
to bring salvation. The manner is not yet clearly seen; 
bnt as the West glories in its efficiency, so does the East 
draw comfort and confidence from the thought that its 
spirituality is to be the salvation of the world. This 
destiny it can fulfill only if its newly aroused energies are 
directed to the achievement of aims that have a spiritual 
meaning and value. 

Paul S. Reinsch. 
University op Wisconsin. 



MILTON'S ETHICS. 

ALFBED W. BENN. 

IT need hardly be said that Milton never constructed a 
system of moral philosophy. His English critics have 
even gone so far as to deny the poet any philosophic 
ability whatsoever. On this point, however, one may 
be allowed to prefer the opinion of Taine, himself a sys- 
tematic thinker of conspicuous ability ; and in what seems 
to me by far the best account of his prose writings that 
we possess the great French writer repeatedly calls Milton 
a philosopher. The word is, of course, used in a purely 
popular sense, nor does it imply any comparison with 
such masters of pure thought as Hobbes, Spinoza, and 
Locke. Held in bondage by the traditional theology, he 
had not the wish, even supposing that he had the power, 
to construct a metaphysical system; and in any case the 
whole bent of his genius would have determined him, as 
a thinker, to deal only with questions of immediate prac- 
tical interest. And being so practical, his tendency would 
be rather towards a new application of ancient or admit- 
ted principles, than towards any innovation on the prin- 
ciples themselves. But even within such limitations, there 
is room for philosophy, for comprehensive independent 
thought; and such speculative originality Milton may 
claim. 
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Milton, as we know, was a child of the Eenaissance; 
and, being so, he seems to have acknowledged this filiation 
to a greater extent than is generally imagined. It has 
been said, — if I remember rightly, by Mr. Andrew Lang, — 
that in Eabelais the Eenaissance became conscions of 
itself. Bnt if it be true, as Michelet supposes, that Gar- 
gantua is a personification of the New Monarchy, then 
Eabelais practically ignores that whole side of the 
Eenaissance by which it stood for republican liberty 
against the mediaeval tradition of Eoman imperialism; 
while the Greek virtue of Sophrosyne finds no counter- 
part in the Eabelaisian gospel of unlimited license. In 
Milton, on the contrary, the power of the New Learning 
to emancipate from all that was evil and to cooperate 
with all that was good in the Middle Ages becomes truly 
conscious of itself. In the "Areopagitica" he refers to 
"those ages to whose polite wisdom and letters we owe 
that we are not yet Goths and Jutlanders"; defending 
himself against a possible charge of novelty by an ap- 
peal to "the old and elegant humanity of Greece." a And 
in his tract "Of Education" the Greek and Latin moral- 
ists are recommended as a school of virtue, 2 though of 
course they are to be checked by the study of Scripture. 
In this connection readers of Milton's "Comus" may 
be reminded that the celebrated passage where the sensual 
soul after death is described as 

Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave 

merely paraphrases an edifying piece of mythology to 
the same effect in Plato's "Phaedo." 3 



1 Works, Vol. IV, p. 398. (The references throughout are to Mitford's 
edition, reprinted by Bickers & Buch in 1863. The spelling has been 
modernized. For the Treatise on Christian Doctrine, I have used the 
translation in Bohn's edition.) 8 IV, p. 387. 

•"Comus," p. 463 ff; "Phsedo," 81 B. C. It may be noticed that the 
'divine philosophy' spoken of by the Younger Brother is not philosophy 
in general with a eulogistic epithet prefixed. It means metaphysics as 
distinguished from mundane learning. 

Vol. XXI.— No. 4. 28 
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Our poet, however, did not, like the mediaeval scholars, 
regard the great ages of antiquity as an unattainable ideal 
to which Christian Europe might look up without any 
hope of equalling it. Nothing, he declares, that the Greeks 
and Eomans had ever done can be compared for heroic 
virtue with the victorious efforts by which the people of 
England and their leaders had vindicated their civil and 
religious liberties against the tyranny of their king. 4 In 
Milton's eyes the English people were the most gifted 
the world had ever seen. But this preeminence was not 
solely or chiefly illustrated by civil and military courage. 
It was above all intellectual. It is "a nation not slow 
and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, 
acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not be- 
neath the reach of any point the highest that human 
capacity can soar to." 5 Above all, it is filled with the 
spirit of innovation and improvement. Let me quote once 
again the famous description of London in 1844 : 

Behold now this vast city; a city of refuge, the mansion-house of liberty 
encompassed and surrounded with his protection; the shop of war hath 
not there more anvils and hammers, to fashion out the plates and in- 
struments of armed justice in defense of beleaguered truth than there be 
pens and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas wherewith to present, as with their 
homage and their fealty the approaching Eeformation, others as fast read- 
ing, trying all things, assenting to the force of reason and convincement. 
What could a man require more from a nation so pliant and so prone to 
geek after knowledge? What wants there to such a towardly and preg- 
nant soil but wise and faithful laborers to make a knowing people, a 
nation of prophets, of sages, and of worthies? 6 

Two centuries before Buckle, Milton discerned the "es- 
sentially cumulative" character of knowledge; only he 
does not possess the pregnant word for its expression. 
This is how he puts it: "To be still searching what we 
know not, by what we know (for all her body is homo- 
geneal and proportional), this is the golden rule in 
theology as well as in arithmetic. ' ' 7 

* VI, p. 247. 5 IV, p. 436. TV, p. 438. 'IV, p. 436. 
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However, as regards the point immediately in view, the 
argument of the "Areopagitica," — for it is that from 
which I have been quoting, — reminds us of Mill rather 
than of Buckle. The value of liberty for Milton is that 
it favors the production of "new notions and ideas"; in 
other words, it is a system of experimentation on the 
largest scale. Thus unlike his great contemporary 
Hobbes, whose apriorism impresses one like a huge 
boulder carried by glacial action into our insular specu- 
lation from the Continent, he moves in the main current 
of English philosophy as a connecting link between Bacon 
and Locke, anticipating those nineteenth-century gospels 
in which the theory of liberty was to receive undreamed-of 
expansions and applications. More particularly, like 
Archbishop Magee, Milton would rather see England free 
than sober. In his time, also, our countrymen had an 
evil notoriety for drunkenness; he observes: 

No sin more foul and common among us . . . and who can be ignorant 
that if the importation of wine and of all strong drink were forbid, it 
would clean rid the possibility of committing that odious vice, and men 
might afterwards live happily and healthfully without the use of those 
intoxicating liquors. Yet who is there, the severest of them all, that ever 
propounded to lose his sack, his ale, toward the certain abolishing of so 
gTeat a sin, who is there of them, the holiest, that less loves his rich 
canary at meals, though it be fetched from places that hazard the re- 
ligion of them who fetch it, and though it make his neighbor drunk out 
of the same tun ? s 

The Puritan poet uses this assumed reluctance on the 
part of moderate drinkers to sacrifice their own indulgence 
for the sake of "utterly removing a most loathsome sin" 
as an argumewtum ad hominem in favor of his own pro- 
posed reformation of the marriage law ; but his sympathy 
with their objection to the enforcement of total abstinence 
is evident. 

There is a current idea to the effect that the English 
revolutionists of the seventeenth century differed from 
the French revolutionists of the eighteenth century, first 

"IV, p. 196. 
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and above all, by the much greater narrowness of the 
principles on which their claims were based. The English 
leaders, we are told, in demanding a free government 
appealed to the traditional rights of Englishmen, whereas 
the orators of the Constituent Assembly appealed to the 
rights of man. And in this connection much is made of 
the mischievous influence supposed to have been exercised 
by Eousseau. No doubt there is a good deal of truth in 
the distinction ; although it also remains true that such 
statesmen as Eliot and Pym were well advised, as a mat- 
ter of party tactics, to take their stand on the laws of 
England, whatever may have been their private views 
about the Law of Nature. But however this may be, 
the interesting fact remains that Milton had already risen 
far above any such insular restrictions, and that the 
liberty he personally held so dear was to him, as to 
Eousseau, nothing less than the natural right of all man- 
kind. 

This idea of natural law was widely diffused among the 
moralists of the seventeenth century. Milton shared it 
with his elder contemporaries Grotius and Hobbes, as 
well as with his younger contemporary Locke. Indeed it 
goes back to the Middle Ages, as we know by the 
celebrated proclamation of Louis X (Hutin) declaring 
that "all men ought to be born free" (1315), 9 and must 
have been constantly kept in view by the study of Eoman 
jurisprudence. For Justinian tells us still more cate- 
gorically, that "all men are born free." 10 Eoman law 
took the idea of nature from the Stoic philosophy, which 
had inherited it from the Cynics, who, in their turn, de- 
rived it from the physiocratic Sophists, Prodicus and Hip- 
pias. It must, however, be noted that these two most 
remarkable teachers did not, so far as we know, rise 
to the notion of liberty as a universal human right. That 
seems to have been the work of Alcidamas, a pupil of 



"Maine's "Ancient Law," p. 94 (seventh edition). 
10 "Institutes," I, 2.2. 
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Grorgias, who first combined the humanism of his master 
and of Protagoras with the naturalism of their illustrious 
rivals. And in the like spirit, another still more daring 
innovator, his fellow-pupil Lycophron, proclaimed human 
equality as against the unreal distinctions of high and 
low birth. 11 

These facts in the history of opinion have been pre- 
served almost accidentally by Aristotle. And Milton, 
whose scholarship was wide rather than accurate, credited 
Aristotle, perhaps on the strength of such references, with 
a liberalism to which the tutor of Alexander was a com- 
plete stranger. Defending the people of England (or 
rather the English army) against the charge of criminal 
regicide, he quotes Aristotle as saying: "It is neither for 
the public good nor is it just, seeing all men are by nature 
alike and equal, that anyone should be lord and master 
over all the rest." 12 What the philosopher really said 
was that "where men are alike and equal it is neither 
expedient nor just that one man should be lord of all. ,,1$ 
But however this may be, it seems clear that Milton for 
his part would fully accept the responsibility of the larger 
utterance; and so we find him elsewhere pronouncing 
that "all men since Adam are born free." 14 

The law of nature does not stop at the liberty and 
equality of all men (women, of course, not counting as 
men). It is also "the very rule of justice," dispensing 
a people from their oaths of allegiance "if their king 
should give himself over to sloth and voluptuousness." l * 
Finally, as in France a hundred and forty years later, 
Liberty and Equality are completed by Fraternity. "Who 
knows not that there is a mutual bond of amity and 
brotherhood between man and man all over the world?" 18 
Hobbes apparently knew no such thing, the contrary 
being equally evident to him; but had that particular 

11 On this subject I may be permitted to refer to my "Philosophy of 
Greece," pp. 148, 149, 284. ^VIII, p. 144. 

B Pol., Ill, p. 17; Jowett's transl., I, p. 104. "Ill, p. 72. 

"VIII, p. 126. "IV, pp. 467, 468. 
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brother remonstrated, the poet would probably have called 
him a hog. Nor should such a phrase as "all over the 
world" be too literally construed. "What nature and 
right reason dictates we are not to gather from the prac- 
tice of most nations, but of tbe wisest and most prudent, — 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Italians, the Carthagin- 
ians." Theological objections derived from such doc- 
trines as the divine right of kings or the duty of passive 
obedience are summarily barred out by the plea of its 
"being very certain that the doctrine of the Gospel is 
neither contrary to reason nor [to] the law of nations." t7 
In point of fact, liberty interested Milton far more than 
either equality, — which he only valued as excluding king- 
ship, — or fraternity, which he certainly never practised. 
And he particularizes three fundamental liberties with- 
out which life would be almost intolerable: liberty in 
the Church, liberty in the State, and what he calls do- 
mestic, but what we should rather call personal liberty. 
This last also takes three forms: in marriage, of free 
choice and free divorce; in the rearing of the young, 
of such an education as alone makes true freedom pos- 
sible; and in speculation, of a free, that is to say, an 
unlicensed press. 18 It is only as regards the last that 
Milton's views have won universal admission. They need 
not delay us here, being contained in the most famous and 
popular of his prose writings, the "Areopagitica." His 
theory of education is no less chimerical than J. S. Mill's, 
and without Mill's excuse of practical ^acquaintance 
with the subject, for the poet had passed through the 
regular public school and college curriculum of his time. 
He had made himself, it is true, the most cultivated man 
of his age, — perhaps of all ages, — but to expect, as he 
seems to do, that others should reach the same perfection 
was to assume that they possessed the same leisure, the 
same affluence, the same health, the same unrivalled com- 
bination of acquisitive with originating genius. England 

"VIII, p. 80. "VI, p. 291. 
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might have waited long enough for her liberties if her 
citizens were only fit to be free after they had received 
such a training as would have raised them to the level of 
her loftiest son. 

As regards religious liberty, Milton is equally unprac- 
tical, but unpractical from an opposite cause, from the 
narrowness rather than from the breadth of his personal 
horizon. Taking the Bible, — whose infallibility he never 
questions, — as his own sole guide in religion, he would 
restrict toleration to those who are like-minded with him- 
self. We gather from his tract on "True Religion, 
Heresy, and Toleration" (1673), that heresy consists in 
adding to or taking away from the letter of Scripture. 
Eoman Catholicism adds to it, besides practising idolatry, 
and therefore should be forcibly suppressed. And it seems 
to follow that any criticism, having for its object the dis- 
authentication of any book in the Bible, should be similarly 
dealt with. Milton had by this time abandoned what is 
commonly called orthodoxy for what is commonly called 
the Arian heresy, and on his own principles ought to have 
classed all Trinitarian believers as idolaters worthy of 
condign punishment. But such rigid consistency was too 
much even for his impractical genius; so he preferred 
the discreditable scheme of banding together the Pro- 
testant sects in a league of persecution against a church 
with whose dogmas most of them were in closer sympathy 
than with the theology of "Paradise Lost." 19 

"Milton's Arianism offers a curious exemplification of his Hellenizing 
tendencies. It has, in my opinion, a very strong Biblical foundation. But 
no one who has studied Milton's methods of reasoning can suppose that 
objective evidence and love of truth for its own sake had much to do 
with the conclusions he arrived at. If his theology was Scriptural, it was 
so, one may almost say, by accident. With his Hellenic training he 
naturally tended to conceive the relation between the Father and the Son 
on the type of the relation between Jove and Apollo (compare Lycidas) 
rather than on the type of two coeternal and unsubstantial persons. And 
if, as I believe, he correctly interpreted the theology of St. Paul and of 
the Fourth Evangelist, this was almost but not quite by accident. For 
they, too, came under the same Hellenic influences when they reinterpreted 
Jewish Messianism on the lines of heathen apotheosis. I am aware that 
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As an advocate of what he calls domestic liberty, Milton 
is far more logical and liberal than as an advocate of free 
thought. His views on divorce are indeed such as only 
the most advanced reformers would advocate at the 
present day. To some people, the circumstance of their 
having been suggested by his own matrimonial experi- 
ences, seems a sufficient ground for dismissing them with 
contempt. And that might be very well if we were in- 
vited to accept them on the authority of so great a man. 
It is in fact a common trick with those who take their 
opinions on authority, to talk as if adverse criticism of 
those opinions could be disposed of by making out that 
the critics are themselves very prejudiced persons. They 
may be so; but that has nothing to do with the logical 
value of their arguments. Burke is not the only instance 
of an advocate who, as Macaulay says, "chose his side 
like a fanatic and defended it like a philosopher." In 
all such cases we have to answer the philosopher after 
his wisdom (that is to say, if we do not agree with him), 
not after his fanaticism. 

Another disadvantage under which these divorce tracts 
of Milton's suffer, and the reason why, as he himself tells 
us was the fate of the "Tetraehordon" not long after 
its publication, they are "seldom pored on" is the weari- 
some scholasticism with which he labors the Scriptural 
side of the controversy. It is a side which for our mis- 
fortune has received far too great prominence in con- 
temporary English discussions on the subject; and we 
have to submit to the public scandal of having it pro- 



Cardinal Newman in his "Arians of the Fourth Century" has given cur- 
rency to the opposite view, the view according to which Arianism was a 
heresy not of Greek but of Jewish origin. But in this instance, his 
authority goes for little or nothing. For in the first place, being tied to 
the orthodox interpretation of St. Paul and St. John, he could not admit 
that they were potential Arians. And, in the next place, the Jews whom 
he quotes as precursors of Arians were probably speculating under the 
stress of Greek ideas. Similarly, the great founder of modern pantheism, 
Spinoza, did not become a pantheist because he was a Jew, but rather 
in spite of his being a Jew. 
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posed to make English legislation depend upon a disputed 
reading in certain documents whose date and authorship 
are unknown, and in whose inerrancy most educated per- 
sons disbelieve. Apart from marriage, no prescription 
in these documents has force of law ; while some of their 
prescriptions could only be obeyed at the price of speedy 
ruin to the community. The bulk of the community know 
that perfectly well, and so good care is taken that those 
prescriptions shall remain a dead letter. But in Eoman 
Catholic countries and in England they compound for 
this disobedience by refusing to redress the grievances 
of a minority small enough to be neglected with impunity. 
What value Milton himself set on the precepts of either 
Testament as guides of conduct for modern men, we shall 
probably never know. But whatever his private convic- 
tions may have been, addressing himself to such a legis- 
lature as the Long Parliament, he had to assume the 
infallibility of both, except in so far as the earlier legis- 
lation was repealed by the later revelation. The problem 
was to reconcile both Law and Gospel with that Law of 
Nature which, whether he believed in the Bible or not, 
was to him the supreme standard of ethics. Now the law 
of nature is for all things to persevere in their own state, 
or, as Matthew Arnold puts it, to fulfill the law of their 
being. For rational creatures, for men and women it 
is, more particularly, to defend the essence of their per- 
sonality against all attacks and encroachments from with- 
out. Therefore, from Milton's point of view, it is not 
only the right, but the bounden duty of all human beings, 
both men and women, who find themselves unsuitably 
mated to recover their freedom without delay. 

If any demand which is now most perfection to ease an extremity by 
divorce, or to enrage and foster it by the grievous observance of a miser- 
able wedlock, I am not destitute to say which is most perfection (although 
some who believe they think favorably of divorce esteem it only venial 
to infirmity). Him I hold more in the way to perfection who forgoes an 
unfit, ungodly, and discordant wedlock, to live according to peace and 
love, and God's institution in a fitter choice, than he who debars himself 
the happy experience of all godly, which is peaceful conversation in his 
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family, to live a contentious and unchristian life, not to be avoided, in 
temptation not to be lived in, only for the false keeping of a most un- 
real nullity, a marriage that hath no affinity with God's intention . . . 
to the lamentable superstition of ruining themselves. 20 

It will be observed that tbe masculine pronoun is alone 
employed in the passage quoted; and no doubt Milton, 
both from his own experience and his general opinion of 
women's inferiority, would be more keenly susceptible to 
the sufferings of the husband in an ill-assorted union than 
to the sufferings of the wife. But it is to the eternal 
honor of the poet that in reference at least to divorce he 
recognized the equality of the sexes. "Law," he main- 
tains, "is to protect the liberty and the human dignity 
of its subjects, whether it be the man's right above the 
woman, or the woman's just appeal against wrong." 21 
It has been asserted indeed, and by no less an authority 
than Leslie Stephen, that Milton looks at the matter en- 
tirely from the husband's point of view; 22 but the charge 
cannot stand in the face of various passages to the con- 
trary effect, some of which I shall now proceed to quote : 

The wife being herself the redeemed of Christ is not still bound to be 
the vassal of him who is the bond-slave of Satan: she being now neither 
the image nor the glory of such a person, nor made for him nor left in 
bondage to him, but hath recourse to the wing of charity and protection 
of the church, unless there be a hope on either side; yet such a hope 
must be meant as may be a rational hope, and not an endless servitude. 2 " 

According to Chrysostom, a bad wife is a help for the 
devil; to which Milton adds that "the like may be said 
of a bad husband." 24 Divorce at the husband's pleasure 
already practically exists, but under such a form as to 
give the wife no relief, compelling her "to live a part 
still married without marriage, a married widow. ' ' 25 The 
early Christian emperors made the Roman divorce law 
easier than before by increased concessions to the wife, 
"for the help and consideration of the weaker sex, ac- 

20 IV, pp. 231, 232. a IV, p. 186. 

22 "Dictionary of National Biography," XXXVIII, p. 29a. 

28 IV, pp. 149, 150. "IV, p. 168. TV, pp. 125, 126. 
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cording as the Gospel seems to make the wife more equal 
to her husband in these conjugal respects than the law 
of Moses doth." 26 

"The law of Moses" in fact only permits divorce to 
the husband, — a very awkward fact for one who makes 
that law the mainstay of his whole plea, while at the same 
time he is advocating equal liberty for both sexes. But 
the lawyer that is in every Englishman speedily comes to 
the rescue of our poet, who proves himself no less ac- 
complished a legal, than Cardinal Newman was a theo- 
logical evolutionist. "We have seen how he uses Chris- 
tianity, which emphatically condemned the Mosaic law, 
as an instrument for giving it increased relaxation. But, 
not content with this constructive interpretation, Milton 
boldly reads his own liberalism into the old Hebrew code. 

Although there be nothing in the plain words of this law that seems 
to regard the afflictions of a wife, how great soever, yet expositors de- 
termine, and doubtless determine rightly, that God was not uncompas- 
sionate of them also in the framing of this law. For should the rescript 
of Antoninus in the civil law give release to servants flying for refuge to 
the emperor's statue, by giving leave to change their cruel masters, and 
should God who in his law also is good to injured servants, by granting 
them their freedom in divers eases, not consider the wrongs and miseries 
of a wife which is no servant f 27 

After playing off Christianity against Judaism, the 
next step was to play off Judaism against Christianity. 
In his discussion of the celebrated synoptic precepts re- 
lating to marriage and divorce, Milton uses a liberty of 
criticism which is nothing less than pretentious. To be 
plain, he flatly contradicts the Teacher whom he professes 
to regard as the incarnate Son of God. The words "from 
the beginning it hath not been so" are bluntly met by 
the assertion that "the rule of perfection is not so much 
that which was done in the beginning, as that which now 
is nearest to the rule of charity. ' ' 2S The explanation that 
"Moses for the hardness of your hearts" permitted the 



. » ffiK <ra>, m. °™ x, fjJpT srsi , wb. -°° - A v ?fr&m. 
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repudiation of objectionable wives, is firmly and not very 
respectfully sbown to be untrue. 29 After all, the Puritan 
controversialist might have spared himself and his readers 
these almost unveiled blasphemies, — blasphemies from his 
point of view, I mean, — had he begun by playing out his 
trump card, which is the bold assertion that an unsuit- 
able companion is not a real wife, but "an intolerable 
adversary, a helpless [unhelping], unaffectionate, and 
sullen mass (sic), whose very company represents the 
visible and exactest figure of loneliness itself." 80 Be- 
sides, even assuming a wife to be a wife, we must re- 
member that Christ habitually acted on the principle of 
straightening a twig by bending it in the opposite di- 
rection, and that he accordingly strove to countervail the 
unbounded license of Pharisaic casuistry by prohibiting 
divorce altogether without meaning that his words should 
be pressed to their literal significance. 81 Milton justly 
observes that our divines make no scruple of applying 
this convenient method of interpretation "to soften the 
high and vehement speeches of our Saviour" in every 
case except that of the marriage law. 

Even the marriage law of Christ leaves a loophole 
through which our poet-lawyer proceeds to drive a coach- 
and-four. As is well known, the received text of Mat- 
thew contains a clause exceptionally permitting a husband 
to put away his wife "for the cause of fornication," but 
not granting a like privilege to the injured wife. This 
clause does not occur in Mark or Luke; it labors under 
grave suspicion of being an interpolation and seems to 
have been regarded as such by early church tradition. 
Moreover, even admitting it to be genuine, the breach 
of duty on the wife's part referred to is not simple 
adultery, for had that been meant, the word employed 
would not have been wo/meia (fornication), but /toi X e(a. 
And fornication must be understood not as unchastity, 
but as prostitution, the habitual practice of venal vice. 
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I do not know whether anyone has ever attempted to 
explain why the interpolated exception, — assuming it to 
be an interpolation, — should have taken this particular 
form; hut as an explanation has occurred to me, I may 
he permitted to offer it for whatever it is worth. 

It would appear from the Shepherd of Hennas that 
divorce was prohibited by the early Church, not in obedi- 
ence to its Founder, but because the husband, by repudi- 
ating his wife and marrying another, took away that in- 
ducement to repentance which would be afforded by the 
knowledge of his readiness to take back the erring partner 
should she abandon her evil courses. 32 And as the prac- 
tice of prostitution would make the return to virtue a 
much more improbable event than would a single lapse 
from virtue, it occurred to some lax believer that the Lord 
would in that one case have relieved the husband from 
the obligation of welcoming back his penitent partner; 
whereas a vagrant husband would be far more likely to 
give up a life of sin. 

However this may be, Milton with characteristic inge- 
nuity seizes on the disputed passage as an argument for 
relaxing the Gospel precept to the farthest possible extent. 
Interpreting the Mosaic law, he had argued that if mo- 
tives of physical aversion were to be accepted as a suf- 
ficient reason for divorce, much more should insuperable 
mental alienation of the husband from the wife be allowed 
as a reason for liberating him from the marriage bond; 
and, as we have seen, by a second generalization he makes 
liberty of divorce equal for both sexes under a law in 
which no such equality was recognized. And so, on pass- 
ing to the Christian dispensation, he tells us that "forni- 
cation is to be understood as the language of Christ un- 
derstands it ( !), for a constant alienation and disaffection 
of mind, or for the continual practice of disobedience and 
crossness from the duties of love and peace, that is, in 
sum, when to be a tolerable wife is naturally not in their 

"Hernias," Mandate, IV, p. 1. 
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power, or obstinately not in their will. ' ' 33 He then pro- 
ceeds to contrast the comparatively trifling and venial 
sin of adultery with the heinous and irredeemable guilt 
of unamiability with a zest which would have been thor- 
oughly appreciated in high French society under Louis 
XV, as described by Voltaire in his "Babouc," but which 
takes one rather aback in an appeal made by the great 
Puritan poet to the public opinion of Puritan England. 
No wonder that Milton speedily found himself environed 
by what he called "a barbarous noise, of owls and asses, 
cuckoos, apes, and dogs. ' ' In other words, by the clamor 
of those who, like owls, shunned the light, like asses were 
impenetrably stupid, like cuckoos could never strike out 
any variation on the old traditional note, like apes were 
always copying what others did, and like dogs raised the 
voice of alarm at the appearance of anything new. 

Contrary as all this seems to English ways of thinking, 
still even here Milton incidentally illustrates the character- 
istically English method of experimental inquiry. After 
complaining that there is not in courtship (as then con- 
ducted) "that freedom of access granted or presumed, 
as may suffice to a perfect discerning [of character] till 
too late," he adds with touching reference to his own 
personal experience: 

It is not strange, though many who have spent their youth chastely, 
are in some things not so quick-sighted, while they haste so eagerly to 
light the nuptial torch, [while on the contrary] they who have lived most 
loosely, by reason of their bold accustoming prove most successful in their 
matches, because their wild affections, unsettling at will, have been as so 
many divorces to teach them experience. 31 

It may be doubted whether this is altogether true, — 
or indeed true at all. Neither social experience, nor 
realistic fiction, nor the annals of the divorce court seem 
to prove that 'fast men' make the most successful hus- 
bands. The partner of a passing amour is not on what 
George Eliot calls "the formidable level of wifehood," 

~J.V, pp; Z39, 24U. ~JLV, p. TSI. 
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nor has she the opportunity of developing those angular- 
ities hy which conjugal peace is sometimes unexpectedly 
disturbed. And this goes to confirm Tolstoy's paradox 
that the man whose intimate acquaintance with the sex 
does not go beyond his wife really knows more about 
women than the unmarried hero of many gallant ad- 
ventures. 

Milton, as I have said, was a man of the Renaissance, 
and his ideas are those of old Rome masquerading under 
a piebald costume of Scriptural citations. Natural liberty, 
more or less limited by contract, was to him both Law and 
Gospel. Spinoza's identification of God with nature 
would have shocked him in theory ; but he identifies them 
in practice. If marriage is a social convention, it must 
give way to the prime dictates of nature; if it is a law 
of nature, it must give way to a still higher law; for what 
can be so natural as to dissolve that which leads to suf- 
fering and hostility? 35 If it is argued that faith should 
be kept in a covenant, the answer is that this 

only holds true where the other side performs, which failing he is no 
longer bound. Again this is true [only] when the keeping of faith can 
be of any use or benefit to the other. But in marriage, a league of love 
and willingness, if faith be not willingly kept, it scarce is worth the 
keeping; nor can [it] be a delight to a generous mind with whom it is 
forcibly kept: and the question still supposes the one [side] brought to 
an impossibility of keeping it as he ought by the other's default. And 
to keep it formally, not only with a thousand shifts and dissimulations, 
but with open anguish, perpetual sadness, and disturbance, no willing- 
ness, no cheerfulness, no contentment, cannot be any good to a mind not 
basely poor and shallow with whom the contract of love is so kept. 

To dissolve such a contract is therefore just. 36 

Here we see in Milton's prose that tenderness which 
Keats learned to admire even more than his strength in 
"Paradise Lost." But lest it should be thought that the 
tenderness was only for the sufferings of himself and 
other disappointed husbands, let me quote another pas- 
sage where all distinction of sex and all opposition of 
interest seem to be lost in the pleadings of an infinite pity : 

TV, p. 181. TV, pp. 185, 186. 
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Can anything be more absurd and barbarous than that they whom only 
error, casualty, art, or plot hath joined should be compelled, not against 
a sudden passion but against the permanent and radical discords of na- 
ture, to the most intimate and incorporating duties of love and embrace- 
ment, therein only rational and human as they are free and voluntary, 
being else an abject servile yoke, scarce not brutish. And that there 
is in man such a peculiar sway of liking or disliking in the affairs of 
matrimony is evidently seen even before marriage among those who can 
be friendly, can respect each other, yet to marry each other would not 
for any persuasion. If, then, this unfitness and disparity be not till 
after marriage discovered, through many causes and colors and conceal- 
ments that may overshadow; undoubtedly it will produce the same effects 
and perhaps with more vehemence that such a mistaken pair would give 
the world to be unmarried again. 37 

To grant them that release would be "to wipe ten 
thousand tears out of the life of man." 38 

To decide whether incompatibility of temper goes far 
enough to 1 justify divorce is, in Milton's opinion, not a 
question for any law court to decide. And here it must 
be admitted that his conviction of masculine superiority 
operates in a way which to modern feeling seems grossly 
unjust. "For even the freedom and eminence of man's 
creation gives him to be a law in this matter to himself, 
being the head of the other sex which was made for 
him." 39 At the same time to be privately divorced must 
suit the feelings of a wife better, "it being an unseemly 
affront to the sequestered and veiled modesty of that sex 
to have her unpleasingness and other defects bandied up 
and down, and aggravated in open court by those hired 
masters of tongue-fence." 40 How far husbands would 
like to be sent away privily is not a question that Milton 
cares to discuss; but assuredly, on his own principles, it 
would have been undignified conduct in a man to force 
his company on a woman who did not want it. She has, 
indeed, merely to invoke his own summary argument that 
"injury to the divorced it can be none; for if she consent, 
wherein has the law to right her? or consent not; then 
is it either just, and so deserved; or if unjust, such in 

~ ~* TV, "p." 183. " ~* IV, "p. 22. " ~* IV, "p." 123. '" ""* IV, pp." 123, 124. 
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all likelihood was the divorcer, and to part from an unjust 
man is a happiness, and no injury to be lamented. ' ' 41 

That the publicity of divorce-court proceedings may 
act as a deterrent would, from Milton's point of view, 
be a strong reason for suppressing it. For he holds that 
separation from an uncongenial partner is not merely 
a right, but a religious duty. 

Sacred things not performed sincerely as they ought are in no way ac- 
ceptable to God in their outward formality. If personal duties be not 
truly done, the fault is in ourselves; but marriage to be a true and pious 
marriage is not in the single power of any person; the essence whereof 
as of all other covenants is in relation to another; the making and main- 
taining causes thereof are all mutual, and must be a communion of spiritual 
and temporal comforts. If, then, either of them cannot or obstinately 
will not be answerable in these duties, so as that the other ean have no 
peaceful living, or enduring the want of what he justly seeks and sees 
no hope, then from that dwelling love, which is the soul of wedlock, takes 
his flight, leaving only some cold performances of civil and common re- 
spects, but the true bond of marriage, if there were ever any there, is 
already burst like a rotten thread. 

Then follows perpetual dissimulation and dissension 
quite against the Christian ideal of marriage and highly 
displeasing to God, whose law (as Milton conceives it) 
intervenes to put an end to this deplorable state of things, 
"loosening a sacred thing to peace and charity, rather 
than binding it to hatred and contention. ' ' 42 

Mill has complained that the divorce question is gen- 
erally discussed as if the children were everything and 
the parents were nothing. It might sometimes seem as 
if to Milton, on the contrary, the parents were everything 
and the children nothing. He does, however, occasionally 
remember the existence of the latter. But the difficulty 
is not one that troubles him seriously. In fact, with his 
usual ingenuity he makes the children an additional argu- 
ment for unrestricted divorce. 

Nothing more unhallows a man, more unprepares him to the service of 
God in any duty than a habit of wrath and perturbation arising from the 
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importunity of troublous causes never absent. And where the household 
stands in this plight, what love can there be to the unfortunate issue, 
what care to their breeding which is the main conducement to their being 
holyt God therefore knowing how unhappy it would be for children to be 
born in such a family, gives this law either as a prevention, that being 
an unhappy pair, they should not add to be unhappy parents, or else as a 
remedy that if there be children, while they are fewest, they may follow 
either parent, as shall be agreed or judged, from the house of hatred and 
discord, to a place of more holy and peaceable education. 4 * 

Elsewhere law is assigned the office of "appointing the 
just and equal conditions of divorce," among which no 
doubt are included the division of property and the 
guardianship of the children, if any. 44 

As might be expected from his abstract and individual- 
istic method of speculation, Milton totally leaves out of 
account the reaction on conjugal relations which might be 
expected to follow from the knowledge that marriage was 
dissoluble at any moment at the pleasure of either party 
to the bond. The consciousness that marriage is either 
indissolvable, or that it can be dissolved only for definite 
physical reasons and after the deliberate sentence of a 
public tribunal, is enough of itself in many cases to nip in 
the bud those growths of dissension which the hope of 
starting a new life may stimulate to the rankest luxuriance 
under the favoring influence of natural restlessness or of 
a vagrant fancy. When Fox spoke of the right of re- 
sistance as something that the people should never re- 
member and that the kings should never forget, he put a 
serious strain on the possibilities of human nature. But 
that each party to the marriage contract should regard 
it as binding forever on him or herself, and at the same 
time as terminable at the pleasure of the other party, 
would be a state of mind rather conducive to domestic 
tranquility than possible or conceivable in itself. 

For the rest, Milton's views on divorce, whatever their 
origin or value, remained with him as deep-rooted con- 

"IV, pp. 192, 193. It must be remembered that when Milton speaks 
of "God's law," he is referring to the Deuteronomic prescription which, 
in his opinion, held for all time. "IV, p. 125. 
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victions through lif e. They are repeated without modi- 
fication, in the elaborate "Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine," which was the fruit of his ripest reflection, 45 where 
they are accompanied by a much more startling moral 
heresy, the approval of polygamy. This is defended on 
Scriptural grounds as practised by the Hebrews under 
God's law and indirectly sanctioned by the Christian 
Apostles. There is no evidence that he wished to intro- 
duce the institution into modern England, but neither 
had he any objection to it in theory, since "for one man 
to have many wives" is referred to in his "History of 
England " as " a liberty not unnatural. " 4 * In this instance 
Milton forsakes the guidance of Graeco-Roman practice 
and philosophy to which polygamy was profoundly ab- 
horrent — incidentally falsifying Macaulay's celebrated 
description of his conception of love as "uniting all the 
voluptuousness of the Oriental haram and all the gallantry 
of the chivalric tournament with all the pure and quiet 
affection of an English fireside." It may not be possible 
to combine three such disparate elements in a single ideal. 
But, at any rate, Milton, with his low view of woman, his 
loose view of marriage, and his latitudinarian view of 
marital fidelity, had neither the will nor the power to 
attempt it. 

I now pass to a side of Milton's moral philosophy, not 
less interesting and famous than his theory of divorce, 
but like that little studied at the present day and there- 
fore imperfectly understood. I refer to his republican 
ideas and more particularly to his defense of the exe- 
cution of Charles I. Here also we find what at first sight 
looks like a complete anticipation of eighteenth-century 
revolutionary theories, but what in reality is like them 
a fruit of the Eenaissance, a revival of Graeco-Eoman 
ideas. 

In politics, as everywhere else, the fundamental prin- 
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ciple is the assumed Law of Nature, the right of every 
individual, thing or person, to persist in its own state of 
being, to resist by any exertion of force that may be neces- 
sary the attempt to interfere with it from without. Such 
a principle is radically opposed to the Oriental philosophy 
of submission to the divine decrees, — Islam under one 
form or another, — whence Milton had derived his religion. 
From Charlemagne on, this Orientalism had expressed it- 
self in European politics under the notion of a certain 
sacredness attached to the kingly office, held in check, more 
or less, through the Middle Ages by the counter-notion 
of Papal supremacy. With the New Monarchy and the 
Lutheran Reformation, the divine right of kings was 
threatening to claim undisputed sway, when Calvinism, 
a product of the uncompromising French intellect, evolved 
a new center of resistance to loyal authority. Appealing 
originally to the theocratic idea and to Old Testament 
theology, the new spirit soon joined forces with the re- 
vived tradition of republican antiquity. Milton marks 
the meeting point, — to this extent at least that he formally 
admits the necessity of finding sanction for popular liberty 
in the Scriptures. But here, just as in the divorce ques- 
tion, Biblical texts merely furnish an opportunity for the 
exercise of legal sophistry. His arguments, where they 
are sincere, rest on the authority of Greek and Roman 
precedents and precepts. 

What brought Milton's republicanism to a head and 
gave occasion for its clear expression, was the action of 
the revolutionary party, — that is to say, of the army and 
its chiefs, in bringing the king to trial and execution. I 
presume one may say now without fear of contradiction 
that Cromwell and his associates adopted this course as 
a measure of simple expediency, that they were acting in 
self-defense, and that they put Charles to death because 
his removal was necessary to their own safety as well as 
to the preservation of everything for which they had 
been fighting. Had the king frankly thrown in his lot 
with the independent party, furnishing adequate guaran- 
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tees against Episcopacy on the one hand and the Presby- 
tery on the other, this 'man of blood' would have been 
willingly restored to his old dignity, and not a word said 
of 'high and treasonable offences' formerly committed 
by him. Being, however, unable to gain his assent to any 
acceptable arrangement, and afraid to leave so dangerous 
a captive alive, they put him to death, under a false show 
of legality, by what was in fact a judicial murder. 

Milton defends the regicides; but there is no consti- 
tutional pedantry about his justification of their act. On 
the contrary, the arts of political opportunism are lifted 
into a region of immutable valuations. The power of 
kings and magistrates is held in, trust from the people 
for the common good of all. 47 And so far from any 
sanctity attaching to the office of kingship, its possession 
has a distinctly demoralizing tendency. "Kings are com- 
monly the worst men," 48 ... as a rule far inferior 
to other men and very often fools, 49 brutish and devoid 
of all sense and reason. 50 So far from reigning by di- 
vine right, such persons have no claim on the obedience 
of their fellows. ""When a lawful prince becomes a 
tyrant or gives himself over to sloth and voluptuousness, " 
the people are dispensed from their oath of allegiance by 
"the rule of justice, the very law of nature." 51 

Not only may the people refuse to obey a bad ruler, 
but they may lawfully put him to death in self-defense. 
That the people may kill a tyrant is taught by nature her- 
self ; and a tyrant is one "who regarding neither law 
nor the common good reigns only for himself." 52 Milton 
holds this to be a self-evident truth; but for the benefit 
of those who are only convinced by authority, he justifies 
tyrannicide by the opinion of the wisest Greeks and 
Eomans. If it is objected that they were heathens, he 

47 IV, p. 459 ("The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates"). 

" VIII, p. 55. (This and the next three references are to passages in the 
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further appeals to the Jews, among whom, according to 
him, "this custom of tyrant-killing was not unusual." 58 
His chief example is the slaying of Eglon by Ehud, as 
an apology for which the divine command may certainly 
be pleaded. But neither here nor elsewhere does that 
make any difference. "It was not lawful to kill a tyrant 
because God commanded it; but God commanded it be- 
cause antecedently to His command it was a justifiable 
and a lawful action." 5 * Similarly, appeals to the New 
Testament in favor of passive obedience are summarily 
invalidated by its "being very certain that the doctrine of 
the Gospel is neither contrary to reason nor the Law of 
Nations." 85 

From a more modern point of view, this same "Law of 
Nations," as interpreted by Milton, seems, to say the 
least of it, rather barbarous. It appears that "the King 
of Spain, coming in person to subdue or to destroy us, 
might lawfully, by the people of England, either be slain 
in fight or put to death in captivity." 56 Not only would 
the Puritan publicist have approved of the conduct of 
Juarez in having Maximilian shot, but it would have been 
inconceivable to him that there could be two opinions about 
the execution of the royal filibuster. 

Not only may the people kill a tyrant, but any indi- 
vidual who feels a call in that direction may justly do 
the same. "Men, not to speak of heathen, both evil and 
religious, have done justice upon tyrants what way they 
could soonest." Milton would have been much surprised 
to hear a political assassination described as a dastardly 
act. He quotes with high approval the ecclesiastical his- 
torian Sozomen, to the effect that "not only the Greeks, 
but all mankind hitherto have agreed that it is a com- 
mendable action to Mil a tyrant, and that they deserve 
all men's praise who are willing to die themselves to pro- 
cure the liberty of all others." 57 What excites the en- 
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thusiasm of Sozomen and the sympathy of Milton is the 
story that the Emperor Julian was treacherously mur- 
dered by one of his Christian soldiers on the battlefield. 

Milton probably had an obscure consciousness that 
Scriptural and patriotic authorities were not the safest 
for his purpose; "generally the people of Asia, and with 
them the Jews also," being "noted by wise authors [as] 
much inclinable to slavery." 58 So he falls back on his 
beloved classics as evidence "that the best of the Eomans 
did not only kill tyrants, as oft as they could and how- 
soever they could; but that they thought it a commend- 
able and a praiseworthy action to do so, as the Grecians 
had done before them." 69 Among these commendable 
actions is the assassination of Julius Csesar, whom "the 
best men of that age killed in the very Senate." Nearly 
a century after Milton, the same approval of Brutus was 
repeated with impassioned poetic rhetoric by Akenside, 
and reiterated later still by Coleridge in almost equally 
impassioned prose. But Coleridge is careful to guard 
against being understood as approving of tyrannicide in 
general. He agrees "with Machiavel and with Spinoza, 
for many and weighty reasons assigned by those philoso- 
phers, that it is difficult to conceive a case in which a good 
man would attempt tyrannicide, because it is difficult to 
conceive one in which a wise man would recommend it. 
In a small state, included within the walls of a single 
city, and where the tyranny is maintained by foreign 
guards, it may be otherwise, but in a nation or empire it 
is perhaps inconceivable, that the circumstances which 
made a tyranny possible, should not likewise render the 
removal of the tyrant useless." 60 

A stronger reason, perhaps, for the moral condem- 
nation now generally attached to political assassination 
is that two can play at the game; and this must have 
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been rather forcibly brought under Milton's notice by the 
hope of his royalist opponent, Saumaire, "that such 
men as Harmodius and Thrasybulus will rise up amongst 
us and make expiation for the king's death by shedding 
their blood that were the authors of it." 61 And, as- 
suredly, Cromwell was as fair a mark for the patriot's 
dagger as Julius Caesar had been. 

A few theological prejudices of no practical importance, 
and belonging more to his age than to his character, were 
all that in principle distinguished Milton from the French 
revolutionists of a century and a half later. To him as 
to them the will of the people, as determined by a ma- 
jority of votes, counted for nothing when it collided with 
his political convictions. He ignores the fact that an 
immense preponderance of public opinion condemned the 
execution of Charles I. In 1660 he becomes painfully 
aware that a free popular vote would call for the imme- 
diate restoration of Charles II. He then discovers, — or 
rather, perhaps it was always his opinion, — "that most 
voices ought not always to prevail where main matters 
are in consideration." 62 That minority of the Long 
Parliament which set, up a Commonwealth was "bound 
by the Law of Nature only," 63 which, it seems, prescribes 
that form of government for all mankind, whether they 
like it or not. For, to repeat what has been already 
quoted, "what Nature and right reason dictates we are not 
to gather from the practice of most nations, but of the 
wisest and most prudent," such as "the Grecians, the 
Romans, the Italians, the Carthaginians, with many 
other." 64 

"The dictates of nature and right reason" was in truth 
no more than a circumlocution for Milton's own opinions. 
When Cromwell turned out the Rump, he does not seem 
to have raised any protest. But when, in October, 1659, 
after a brief resuscitation, the same body was a second 
time dissolved by military violence, his horror was ex- 

m VHI, pp. 157, 158. ffl V, p. 424. "V, p. 422. "VIII, p. 137. 
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treme. What, he asks, prevents the armies of Holland, 
France, and Venice from similarly making themselves 
supreme in the State? Before all things "the Light of 
Nature." 65 Under the guidance, we may suppose, of 
the same kindly light, he invites Monk, a few months 
later, to pick a Eepuhlican Parliament; and should the 
"gentlemen thus convocated refuse these fair and noble 
offers of immediate liberty," the general is to choose 
other gentlemen of a more amenable disposition for the 
purpose of forcing the English people to be free. 66 

No student of the history of the French Revolution can 
fail to be reminded of those repeated attacks on the repre- 
sentative principle, in whose sinister chronology such 
tragic records of guilt and shame are dated, with such 
lovely idyllic names, — Vendemiaire, Fructidor, Floreal, 
Prairial, Brumaire, — by which the will of the French 
people, whether Jacobin or royalist, was continually baf- 
fled, and the restoration of the Bourbon monarchy delayed 
for twenty years. 

To recapitulate: Milton as a moral and political 
philosopher is a true child of the Renaissance, a represen- 
tative of the Graeco-Roman far more than of the Chris- 
tian or Protestant tradition. His acceptance of Scriptural 
Christianity, interpreted in the Hellenic spirit, is sincere, 
but he practically identifies it with the anarchic individu- 
alism of a metaphysical nature-worship. Liberty with him 
is saved from being a mere abstraction by its close alliance 
with the experimental genius of England. When the crust 
of Biblicism is removed, we recognize in him a precursor 
of the ideas that animated the eighteenth century and 
the French Revolution. Let me add that Milton is in 
his prose rather than his poetry the precursor of Words- 
worth, Byron, Shelley, and Swinburne. 

Alfred W. Benn. 
Florence, Italy. 
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